THE ART OF TOM JONES

off the stage. Lady Luxborough, to be sure, before she had
read the novel entire, thought the plan "far-fetched"; and
Richardson, who professed to have never read it at all,
pronounced it "a rambling collection of waking drearns";
but to Allan Ramsay the painter, "Tom Jones" was above
all other novels "an artful story," and average readers,
like the daughters of Aaron Hill, were impressed by Mr.
Fielding's "regular design" whereby the lives of all the
characters, which had seemed to run in different ways,
were eventually brought together "in an extremely moving
close." So Coleridge, who exclaimed: "What a master of
composition Fielding was! Upon my word, I think the
Oedipus Tyrannus, the Alchemist, and Tom Jones the three
most perfect plots ever planned."

If Coleridge's exclamation cannot be accepted at full
value, it is still true that "Tom Jones" has an excellent
plot. The wonder is, not that the practised hand of a
dramatist succeeded so well in the mere mechanism of his
novel, but that the mechanism, except occasionally in the
last volume, does not obtrude, that characters and incidents
are inseparable, the one appearing to determine the other.
This is all the more remarkable when we consider that
"Tom Jones" is, to a large extent, a novel of reminiscences
having as its motto, Mores Hominum Multorum; Fielding
called it "a history," meaning thereby that many of its
characters were drawn from real men and women, that
many of its incidents had come within his observation. Not,
of course, that each character had an exact original, nor
that every real incident occurred just as it is given in the
story, nor indeed that there was an absence of pure fiction.
To take thus the most interesting experiences of a lifetime
and adjust them, without the perversion of their essential
truth, to the requirements of a rather intricate plot, was an
artistic triumph of the first order. No one had ever done
that before in a novel.

161aries had never seen anything so clever
